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valuable addition to our present stock of histories of Protestant religious 
thought. In the midst of present-day discussions it appears exceedingly- 
opportune. However, while keenness of discrimination, breadth of knowl- 
edge, and warmth of historical feeling are everywhere in evidence throughout 
this first volume, it does not evince sufficient interest in the great political, 
economic, social, and religious currents of life and the work of scientific 
investigation, which have been such important factors in the shaping of 
Protestant thinking. Perhaps a certain narrowing of horizon is unavoid- 
able in any historical work which treats the course of theology by the 
topical method. 

George Cross 
Newton Theological Institution 
Newton Centre, Mass. 



recent missionary literature 

No one has studied missionary facts and conditions more extensively 
and thoroughly than the author of that monumental work, Christian 
Missions and Social Progress; and when in The New Horoscope of Mis- 
sions 1 Dr. Dennis presents the twentieth-century aspect of the missionary 
enterprise the reader feels that his "sturdy optimism" is indeed well 
founded. The first chapter of the book, "A New World-Consciousness," 
is in every way the most important. To the modem world-consciousness, 
due to the deepening conviction that as nations and races we are mem- 
bers of one great human family, corresponds, says Dr. Dennis, the world- 
consciousness of the church of Christ, shown in the deepening conviction 
of the supreme significance of missions, or "the endeavor to distribute 
everywhere the universal blessings of the gospel of Christ. And this not 
so much because we pity the "neglected nations." Compassion does not 
hold as prominent a place as it once did among missionary motives. It 
is rather the case that we are learning to appreciate the "alien races" for 
what they are in themselves and what they may become as fellow-laborers 
in the kingdom of God. 

The rising tide of this enthusiasm is flooding the world, as shown in 
the multiplication of organizations for the furtherance of missions among 
young people and the men of our churches, and the participation of Chris- 
tian universities in this work. It is conceded that this Christian world- 
consciousness is not, strictly speaking, a new thing. It is discoverable in 

1 The New Horoscope of Missions. By James S. Dennis, author of Christian 
Missions and Social Progress, Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions, and Foreign 
Missions after a Century. New York and Chicago: Revell. 248 pages. $1. 
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the mind of Jesus himself and in the thoughts and deeds of leaders of the 
church in every age. But it is new "in the reach and power of its present 
sway over Christian hearts." 

This conception, if not novel, is impressive, and skilfully expressed. 
The chapters which follow expand and illustrate it from many points of 
view and with much interesting detail. The apologist for missions will 
find material ready to his hand in the enumeration of the cheering signs 
of the times from the changed aspect of the secular press toward missions 
to the mass movements to Christianity in Korea and India. He who 
prays for the downfall of denominationalism both at home and over the 
seas will rejoice to find a conservative like Dr. Dennis writing these words: 
"We have now almost forgotten the strength of those currents of denom- 
inational zeal which a generation or more ago set in the direction of a repro- 
duction of a Baptist, a Methodist, a Presbyterian, a Congregational, a 

Lutheran, or an Episcopal form of Christianity in mission fields 

Ecclesiastical delimitation is growing less attractive and is coming to be 
regarded as in fact unnecessary and embarrassing." 

If the New Horoscope of Missions does not meet the expectations 
aroused by its title, which is indeed altogether misleading, it is nevertheless 
a readable, informing, inspiring book, and a very welcome contribution 
to missionary literature from one of the most honored veterans of the 
missionary service. 

The fourteen papers that make up Dr. Jones's inviting book 2 are 
independent studies upon one great theme, put together, apparently at 
haphazard. It is precisely the sort of book to "dip into." It does not 
matter at all whether the reader opens to "The Hindu Caste System," or 
"Islam in India," or "Burma the Beautiful," he will find the subject- 
matter in every case of sufficient importance to deserve attention and the 
style always agreeable and effective. It was in deference perhaps to the 
common prejudice that the way to read a book is to begin at the beginning 
that Dr. Jones has placed first the timely paper which everyone who takes 
the book in hand will wish to read — that entitled "India's Unrest." Ex- 
planations, already familiar in periodical literature, are offered of this 
profoundly interesting movement, such as the quickening of a national 
consciousness throughout the East as the result of the victory of Japan 
over Russia, the spread of western political and social ideals, the increasing 
influence of a "seditious and disloyal vernacular press," and resentment 
of European arrogance. The removal of the "unrest," we are told, requires 

» India: Its Life and Thought. By John P. Jones, D.D. New York: Macmillan, 
1908. xvi + 443 pages. 
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the cultivation of a better mutual understanding — a vague prescription 
from which not very much is to be expected, if, as Dr. Jones goes on to 
say, the racial problem was never more acute than now. Further, it is 
expedient as well as just that Great Britain should give the Indian more 
influence in the administration of state affairs. Nevertheless the outcome 
is as yet very doubtful. The situation is an impasse. India herself, unfit 
for self-government, protests vehemently against the "paramountcy" of 
Great Britain. But just this political ascendency, whatever minor con- 
cessions may be made, Great Britain cannot surrender. Dr. Jones uses 
language in stating the problem humorously like that of our own imperialist 
press. "The best friends of India believe that she has just as many 
political rights as she is able wisely to exercise." "When India is pre- 
pared for absolute self-government she will receive the blessing and Great 
Britain will leave the land." 

In reply to the question we are all asking of men who know religious 
conditions in the East at first hand, "Is Christianity making progress in 
India?" Dr. Jones is reflectively, and with conviction, optimistic. Not 
only does he believe with all his heart in "the ultimate triumph of our 
faith," but Christian dominance in India does not seem to him a very 
remote event. The indications that the day is approaching are plain. 
Already the influence over the Hindu mind of the "Christ-ideal of life" 
is very strong. Many thoughtful Hindus are studying with eagerness the 
gospel narratives. "I have known such men for many years," says Dr. 
Jones, "and am assured that their tribe is increasing." The emphasis 
which the highest type of western religious teaching has always placed 
upon moral character is bearing fruit. India is passing through a mighty 
ethical revolution. But "the West is West and the East is East." The 
Christianity of India will be an indigenous growth. It will know and 
care little for occidental creeds and ecclesiasticisms. It will formulate its 
own creeds and frame its own organizations. It will be a living faith 
with its own assimilations and developments. Dr. Jones and Dr. Dennis 
are entirely at one in this matter. If the missionary constituency at home 
would only take these utterances seriously and shape conformably its 
policy and its expectations ! 

In his forecast of the Christianity that is to be in what we now call the 
"foreign field" Dr. Brown 3 agrees with Dr. Jones and Dr. Dennis that 
the native church must shape its own creed and polity without regard 

3 The Why and How of Foreign Missions. By Arthur Judson Brown. New 
York and Toronto: Young Peoples' Missionary Movement of the United States and 
Canada, 1908. 286 pages. $0 . 50. 
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to western denominationalism. Risks are involved, no doubt, but it is 
impossible, even if it were desirable, now to draw back. "Will the rising 
churches of Japan, of China, of India, be soundly evangelical? God 
grant that they may be. But who is to be the judge of soundness?" 
Precisely so. Dr. Brown has hit the nail on the head. One wishes that 
he were not so reluctant to depart from the traditional view when he dis- 
cusses in the opening chapter the "Motive and Aim of Foreign Missions." 
"Recent years," to quote the words with which the book begins, "have 
seen some change of emphasis in the motives which prompt men to engage 
in the foreign missionary enterprise." That is really a very important 
admission, qualified though it is by the adjective "some." And when our 
author goes on to grant that "it is possible that some who have never 
heard of Christ may be saved," he has really cleared the way for the 
present-day refusal to admit that the inevitable doom of the heathen 
world is any longer a vital missionary motive. Over against these seem- 
ingly grudging concessions one is glad to quote other words from the 
same chapter: "Christianity is not a lifeboat sent out to a sinking ship 
to rescue a few passengers and let the rest go to the bottom. It will save 
all the passengers unless they refuse to be saved, and it will save the ship." 
Here again Dr. Brown has hit the nail on the head. 

The Why and How of Foreign Missions should serve admirably the 
purpose for which it was prepared. In the recent much vaunted move- 
ment for missionary, instruction quite too much attention up till now 
has been given to the impartation of rather dry and indigestible blocks of 
information about this and the other missionary field to the neglect of the 
large and serious questions of motive, aim. and method — questions whose 
thorough and candid discussion is indispensable to the creation of a mis- 
sionary conviction. This is a book in the study of which men who have 
learned to think may be invited to join. It is interesting to be told what 
Henry Martyn did in India; but it is much more important to discuss 
his missionary conception and to inquire whether it is workable today. 

A. K. Parker 
The University of Chicago 



